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an alchemist of Padua, in the search after the| sense, who are setting their affections on riches 
philosopher’s stone. At length the scandal which | instead of the living God, deserve the same ap- 
isurrounded Laval led to his apprehension for sor-| pellation, They are seeking happiness where it 
cery, murder, and other crimes. Giles confessed | is not to he found, and placing their affections in 


; i himself guilty, and with Prelati was sentenced to| what may take eagle’s wings and fly away. The 
,- Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three months, |i. turned alive. His rank, however, caused him| true arcanum of wealth is to be found only in the 
if paid in advance, three and a quarter cents; to any | aca . - : ‘ 
part of the United States, for three months, if paid in|! be first strangled, Prelati underwent the full, words of the wisest of men, ‘ The blessing of the 
advance, six and a-half cents. isentence, and his ashes were thrown to the) Lord, z maketh rich, and he addeth no sorrow 
winds,” | with it.’ 

“The ancient college of Manchester formerly) ‘A Roman satirist, in allusion to the phrenzy 
had for its warder a celebrated alchemist, who| for riches which prevailed in his day, speaks 
flourished in the reign of Elizabeth—Dr. Dee.|of ‘the hallowed thirst for gold,’ and describes 
He was an astrologer as well as alchemist; the|the popular longing as summed up in the follow- 
“The study of alchemy, though of a very early | queen sent the earl of Leicester to consult him on|ing apophthegm, ‘Get money, honestly if you 
date in Europe, appears, as indeed we might have | the most auspicious day for her coronation. She can; but by any means get money!’* One of 
conjectured from the very form of the word, to |subsequently visited him at Mortlake, and caused the monarchs of these realms, a savage persecu- 
have first attained eminence among the Arabians, | him to be attended during an illness by her own | tor of the Jews in his day, justified his exactions 
probably at the time when they became teachers| physician. He subsequently published his dis-| by a similar saying: ‘There is a necessity for 
of medicine to Europe, It bore a considerable |courses on matters connected with his art, and) meto have money ; gotten from what place soever, 
analogy to astrology, and the two studies were | these may yet be inspected by the curious in the} and by what means soever, and from whom so- 
frequently associated. There is a considerable| British Museum. He claimed, moreover, to be in|ever.” When such a maxim was avowed, we 
resemblance between many of the characters | possession of the elizir vite; yet, after passing|cease to wonder at any consequent tyranny. 
used in alchemy and those of the ancient hiero-|through a variety of adventures, he was a suitor| Happily, the well-constructed laws of modern 
glyphics ; sufficient, indeed, to prove their origin|to the queen for pecuniary relief. He even pawn.| times interpose to protect the helpless against 
from the same people and at nearly the same/ed his books for food. He died in poverty at|similar oppression. We have outlived the maxim 
period. The objects of alchemy were the disco- | Mortlake, 1608,” | that 
very of the universal medicine which was to cure; ‘ All tyros in chemistry will be familiar with | 
all diseases, and the preparation of the philoso-|an apparatus for impregnating liquids with cer-| 
pher’s stone, which was to turn all metals into| tain gases, called, after the name of the discov-| The steel-clad baron and the feudal lord no longer 
gold, Hermes Trismegistus and Geber were |erer, ‘ Woulfe’s apparatus.’ This man was an| hold the purses of their vassals; nor do the raids 
among the first among modern practitioners in |alchemist—almost the last of his race. He lived| of the Scottish freebooter, or the desolations of the 
this alleged art, from the latter of whom, and in|in Barnard’s Inn, amidst a chaos of crucibles,! robber of the Rhine, terrify their helpless neigh. 
allusion to the language of his science, the word | alembics, and other furniture of the same kind.| hours, But the desire for riches has by no means 
gibberish is supposed to be derived.” \So entire was the confusion, that it was said a| abated ; though, with the prevalence of law and 

“Raymond Lulli, a Spanish ecclesiastic, boast-| person once laid down his hat in Woulfe’s room, | liberty, other means of acquiring them have 
ed of having been so successful in alchemical |and could never find it again. It was only by a) arisen—means which, though ofien unpunishable 
transmutations, as to have converted no less than | secret signal that his intimate friends could obtaia by law, are, in the sight of Him who trieth men’s 
fifty thousand pounds of quicksilver, lead, and| access to his apartments, The want of the due| hearts, scarcely less offensive and abominable. 
pewter, into gold.* His experiments are reported | performance of charitable acts was, he supposed,| When violence could no longer command sudden 
to have been made in the ‘Tower of London, and | the cause why, after long toil, he had never suc-| wealth, men have had recourse to those false re- 
it is said that a considerable number of rose no-| ceeded in discovering the elixir of life. He died! presentations, too easy for the impostor, and too 
bles were coined from their success. Roger Ba-|of a cold and inflammation of the lungs, caught) enthusiastically believed by the credulous. 
con also devoted much time and attention to| by journeying to Edinburgh and back, in 1805—)} «The first ‘bubble,’ to use a now familiar 


studies of this description, His reputation for|such a journey being his prescription for every| word, of which we have any distinct account, oc- 
them certainly gained for him an unenviable) illness, 


t [curred in the reign of Charles II. It arose out of 
name, so that he narrowly escaped being burned} ‘So late as 1828, a gentleman named Keller-| an attempt to support the national credit, greatly 
to death as a magician.” 


|man, was residing at Lilly, Herts, who in seclu-| damaged by the king’s licentiousness and extra- 
“‘ George Ripley, canon of Bridlington, (York,)|sion addicted himself to this obsolete study, and yagance. A general bank was then first propos- 
was in his youth a laborious alchemist, but before | barricaded his house against all strangers, He 

his death his delusion on this subject entirely left| pretended to the discovery of all the wonders for | 
him, and he desired that those who met with his| which alchemists have vainly longed, and said! 1694 reached a crisis which precisely anticipated 
books would immediately burn them, for that he| that he could make gold at pleasure. His cruci-| many subsequent occurrences, Mining opera- 
was fully convinced of the falsehood and inutility | bles were attended by eight servants, in relays of|tions in one quarter, and large fisheries in an- 
of such studies, It may be readily imagined that|two, for every six hours. He was a miserable| other; inventions promising great wealth to their 








For ** The Friend.” 


REMARKABLE DELUSIONS. 


(Continued from page 194.) 





‘—— they should get who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.’ 








ed. During the agitation of this question, schemes 
of all kinds flitted before the public eye—and in 


such pursuits as these became often associated| man, who thought all the world his enemies, and 
with crime and infamy. Gilles de Laval, a|was probably insane. ‘In London,’ it has been re- 
marechal of France (nat. 1420), inherited the | marked, ‘ even at the present day, it is not impos- 
most profuse riches, of which he made an extra-|sible that the science of alchemy has still some 
vagant use ; but sinister rumours arose as to the|secret votary feeding the furnace, and watching 


jwith bleared eyes over the crucible. One race 
* Some of these transmutations were mere tricks, and | of alchemists is at all events very plentiful. 
consisted in inserting a hollow cone, wholly or partial-| numbers exhibit no sizns of dimioution, at 
ly filled with gold and stopped with wax, into melted d di int a d " - 

lead or other metal, which of course dissolved the wax, peated cleappetatments Cp net appear. to Ginipate 
and liberated the imprisoned contents into the crucible. | their day-dreams, 
In some cases mere imitative metals were employed. 





makes haste to be rich by wild speculations, or 


Their | 
id re-| est injury on public credit.” 


proprietors, followed by the now familiar devices 
of swelling up the price of shares to an exorbitant 
amount, till the original projector had amassed 
considerable sums, when the luckless dupes were 
left to help themselves as they best could—were 
a part of the now familiar machinery for exciting 
the hopes of the covetous, and inflicting the sever- 


“'The disastrous excitement attendant upon 


The man, for instance, who| _____ 


* Horace, Ep. 1. 
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these speculations were, however, speedily to be 
eclipsed by a monster delusion, which has ofien 
been told.” | 


“A man of talent and enthusiasm, without | 


principle, especially if his wants be many and his| New Jersey Central Railroad.—This road ex- ‘he is old he will not depart from it.” 

extravagances great, is always dangerous in any | tends from New York to Easton, Pa., from which| ‘Thetime of youth is a period wherein the mind 
society. Such a man was William Law, who,| place to Mauch Chunk a track is already graded | is very susceptible to good or bad impressions, as 
having devoted much of his time to questions of} fo» a road which will bring New York within six the varied circumstances which attend may make; 


finance, and having impoverished himself by ® | hours of the coal regions. ‘The value of this road |it therefore behoves all who are placed as dele- 
gated shepherds over this interesting class of 


career of dissipation, sought to recover by public| can hardly be estimated. Coal can then be | gate 
projects the fortune he had lost, His schemes !/ brought direct from the mines to New York at | Society, to be watchful, and do all in their power 
length led him to Paris, then in a crisis of its his-| any season of the year, which will tend to keep |! protect them from harm, and to open the way 

for the seed of life to take root and bring forth 


tory. That country, by @ court magnificent be-| the price of that indispensable article at moderate | [OF . 
yond parallel, and a despotic monarch, had been} rates) We see no reason why a train may not | fruit to God’s praise, their own peace, and the 





the sentence. In one week Law puaid for estates 


ne which rest upon us, to bring them up in the right 
upwards of three millions of livres, 


jway of the Lord, believing in the truth of the 
| Saying of the wise king, Prov. xxii. 6, “Train up 
a child in the way that he should go, and when 


(To be continued.) 





reduced to witness an empty exchequer. The | leave Mauch Chunk every thirty minutes through 


regent of the day was the duke of Orleans—a 
man most dissipated and worthless, utterly negli-| 
gent of affairs of state, and careless of everything | 
except his personal pleasures, Under his régeme 
the clock of the state had almost run down alto- | 
gether. In this crisis of disorder, Law found 
himself at the regent’s ear, and, by holding out| 
large promises, obtained his consent to establish 
a bank upon a grand scale, out of the amazing 
success of which grew up the famous Mississipp! | 
scheme. His project was nominally to form a 
company, possessing an exclusive trade with the} 
countries adjacent to the Mississippi river. But| 
the powers it sought were enormous, It claimed 
to have control over the mint and the public trea-| 
sury, and to have power to multiply the issue of 
bank notes to any amount deemed desirable. _ Its 
first success was electric. It irresistibly appealed 
to a novelty-loving nation ; and Law, from a nee- 
dy adventurer, rose at once into a demi-god. 
The visiter to Paris may be aware of a narrow 
street, called Rue de Quincampoix; it was here 
that Law resided at the time of the projection of| 
his scheme, and the influence of the project on his 
vicinity was astonishing. Crowds ol persons, 
prince and peasant, senators, physicians, ladies of 
rank, stock-jobbers, tradesmen—all crowded and 
jostled together, waited, regardless of weather, to 
obtain a preference of shares. Of these there | 
were fifty thousand, whilst the applicants were 
three hundred thousand! The regent profited by | 
the opportunity. He increased the number of 
shares toa large amount, and paid off the national | 
debt with the proceeds. ‘The excitement increas- 
ed. To obtain access to the house of the adven.- | 
turer, one lady caused her carriage to be upset, 
that thereby she might excite his pity ; whilst, to! 
diminish the crowd, another cried ‘fire.’ The! 
ante-chambers of the regent were forsaken for 
those of the adventurer. ‘The spectacle of the| 
poor suddenly become rich was everywhere wit-| 





the entire year, laden with coal, which now finds 
its way to New York via the Lehigh canal, 
which is closed during the cold season, 

The construction of the New Jersey Central 
Railroad has paved the way for this movement, 
so important to the city of New York and sur- 
rounding places. The road is constructed of the 
best material, and in view of the increase of busi- 
ness by opening the Mauch Chunk road, the 
Company are about to lay a double track from 
Easton to New York. It passes through the 
beautiful towns of Elizabethtown, Plainfield, So- 
merville, &c., and brings Easton within four 
hours of New York. The engines and cars 
are of the best possible make, and its affairs are 


}conducted with that enterprise and public spirit 


which might be expected from having so able and 
energetic a gentleman as John ‘T’, Johnson, Esq., 
lor its President. When the thoroughfare is 
completed to Mauch Chunk, many a New Yorker 
will visit the coal regions, and witness scenes and 


|sights so startling in beauty and romance, that if 


described to him, would be regarded by him as a 
“second edition” of a Gulliver or a Munchausen ! 


| —From the Plough, the Loom and the Anvil. 





For ‘* The Friend.” 


Reasons why Friends object to sending to District 
Schools. 


A concern has prevailed in the religious Society 
of Friends, from the earliest period of its history, 
for the preservation of its members from all that 


would obstruct their growth in grace, or in any-| 


wise tarnish its holy profession, so that all might 
walk as becometh the gospel, exhibiting in their 
conduct and conversation among men, the efficacy 
of that Divine light and life in man, which is the 


| principal means provided by Divine Providence, 


for his instruction, edification and establishment 
in the unchangeable Truth. ‘The blessed Head 


help and comfort of the church, As a right con- 
cern prevails in the minds of parents, they will 
jeasily see the great danger their interesting 
|charge who are sent to the district schools are in, 
lof acquiring the manners and customs of the 
world, and deviating from that plainness and sim. 
plicity which has distinguished us as a people in 
language, behaviour and apparel. ‘Thus a valid 
objection manifests itself to sending our children 
to such mixed schools; for as we are sound in the 
faith and testimonies of the Society, these will 
ever be held to be important points. 

Plainness of speech, the use of the pronouns 
thee and thou to a single person, and you to more 
than one, though viewed by many as very little 
‘things, yet gave great offence in the breaking 
ferth of gospel light in the early days of our So- 
ciety, aud many Friends suffered great abuse both 
from professors and profane, because of their 
faithfulness herein, And truly this plain way of 
speaking has everything in its favour that can 
make it both right and commendable; for to use 
the pronouns thee and thou to a single person, is 
according to the rules of grammar, and according 
to the language of the holy penmen who wrote as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost: it is also 
in accordance with the language of the Almighty, 
where he interrogated after this manner, ** Adam 
where art thou?” While on the contrary, the use 
of the pronoun you to a single person, has neither 
propriety nor example in holy scripture for its 
|support, but had its origin in the pride and vanity 
of the human heart. Individuals occupying high 
stations and swollen with pride, were unwilling to 
be addressed in the singular number, but chose 
to have the pronoun you applied to each of them, 
as though they were more than one ordinary per- 
son. Plainness of speech likewise embraces the 
long-established usage of the Society, to call the 
days of the week, and the months of the year, 


iby their numerical names, as First, Second, 


Third, &c. 


. 3 4 a : - 

nessed. A smile from Law was a priceless fa-|of the Church in a very remarkable manner rais- | 
vour, ‘Trade was stimulated ; extravagance and |ed us up to be a people, and called us to uphold| 
profusion were the order of the day ; land sunk in| the testimony to this Divine light in man in its| 


The following extract from the minutes of the 
Meeting for Sufferings, held in London, in the . 
Seventh month, 1751, sets furth the origin of the | 





value—every proprietor desired cash; and the) primitive purity. 

aid of the police was required to prevent suffoca- | The young and rising generation have been in 
tion. Between November, 1719, and the April|a particular manner objects of this godly concern, 
of the next year, the price of stock rose till it)}as is abundantly apparent from the repeated ad- 
reached 2,050 per cent. ‘The moral state of so-| vices given forth by the Body, to parents and 
ciety during this inflammatory fever was deplor-| those who have the care of children, to train them 
able, and every good man regarded it with terror, | up in the nuriure and admonition of the Lord, and 
M. de Tocqueville says, ‘‘There was no folly or|to support schools for their education under the 
vice in which the high society did not take the|care of Monthly or Preparative Meetings, with 
lead ; the degradation of men’s minds was equal |teachers in membership with Friends, where the 
to the corruption of their manners.’ A nobleman) pupils may as much as possible, be preserved from 
of the highest rank robbed a Jew of 100,000 | the evils that are in the world. Hence, our objec- 
crowns, and murdered him, When his trial ap-| tions to a free participation in the district or public 
proached, the judges had to pass through a long} schools, rest upon purely conscientious ground, 
procession of the noblest and proudest families, | and arises from no desire to differ from our neigh- 
all entreating a mitigation of his sentence; and|bours in the performance of the important duty of 
when the criminal was condemned to be broken| education, nor yet from a censorious spirit, as 
on the wheel, the most active exertions continued, | though we considered our children better than 


though fruitlessly, to obtain the commutation of| others ; but from a deep sense of the obligations! * London Epistle, printed 1806. 


names of some of the months of the year, and of 
all the days of the week as now in common use.* 

“First month, January, was so called from 
Janus, an ancient king of Italy, whom heathenish 
superstition had deified, to whom a temple was 
built and this month dedicated, 

Second month, February, was so called from 
Februa, a word denoting purgation by sacrifices, 
it being usual in this month for the priests of the 
heathen god Pan, to offer sacrifices and perform 
certain rites, conducing, as was supposed, to the 
cleansing or purgation of the people. 

Third month, March, was so denominated from 
Mars, feigned to be the god of war, whom Romu- 


‘lus, founder of the Roman empire, pretended to 


be his father. 
Fourth month, April, is generally supposed to 
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derive its name from the Greek appellation of 
Venus, an imaginary goddess worshipped by the 
Romans, 

Fifth month, May, is said to have been so call- | 
ed from Maia, the mother of Mercury, another of | 
their pretended ethnic deities, to whom in this 
month they paid their devotions. 

Sixth month, June, is said to take its name 
from Juno, one of the supposed goddesses of the 
heathen. 

Seventh month, July, so called from Julius 
Cesar, one of the Roman emperors, who gave 
his own name to this month, which before was 
called Quintilis or the fifth. 

Eighth month, August, so named in honour of 
Augustus Cesar, another of the Roman emperors. 
This month was before called Sextilis or the 
sixth, 

The other four months, namely, September, 
October, November, and December, still retain 
their numerical Latin names, which, according to 
the late regulation of the calendar, will for the 
future, be improperly applied. However, from 
the continued use of them hitherto, as well as 
from the practice of the Jews before the Babylo- 
nish captivity, it seemeth highly probable that 
the method of distinguishing the months by their 
numerical order only, was the most aucient, as it 
is the most plain, simple and rational. 

As the idolatrous Romans thus gave names to 
several of the months in honour of their pretend- 
ed deities, so the like idolatry prevailing among 
our Saxon ancestors, induced them to call the 
days of the week by the name of the idol which 
on that day they peculiarly worshipped. 

Hence the first day of the week was by them 
called Sunday, from their accustomary adoration 
of the sun upon that day. 

The second day of the week they called Mon- 
day, from their usual custom of worshipping the 
moon on that day. 

The third day of the week they called Tues- 
day, in honour of one of their idols called 
Tuisco, 

The fourth day of the week was called Wed- 
nesday, from the appellation of Woden, another | 
of their idols, 

The fifth day of the week was called ‘Thurs. | 
day, from the name of an idol called Thor, to! 
whom they paid their devotions upon that day. 

The sixth day of the week was termed Friday, 
from the name of Friga, an imaginary goddess| 
by them worshipped, 








| fession, 


occasions, gave rise to the vulgar names Michael- | 


mas, Martinmas, Christmas, and the like. 

Seeing, therefore, that these appellations and 
names of days, months and times, are of an idol- 
atrous or superstitious original, contrary to the 
Divine command, the practice of good and holy 
men in former ages, and repugnant to the Chris- 
tian testimony borne by our faithful Friends and 
predecessors in the Truth, for the sake of which 
they patiently endured many revilings; let nei- 
ther the reproach of singularity nor the specious 
reasonings of such as would evade the cross of 
Christ, turn you aside from the simplicity of the 
gospel, nor discourage you from keeping to the 
language of truth in denominating the months and 
days according to the plain and scriptural way of 
expression ; and so shall we follow the examples 
of our worthy elders, and come up in a noble and 
honourable testimony against these and all other 
remains of idolatry and superstition.” 

There are sound and substantial reasons why 
Friends should withdraw from the public schools 
and support schools under the care of our Society, 
and of teachers who are not only in membership, 
but also testimony bearers ; that so their example 
combined with suitable precept may have a salu- 
tary effect upon the minds of those intrusted to 
their care. And we cannot doubt but if all our 
dear Friends who are in the responsible station 
of parents or caretakers of children, were duly 
impressed with the importance of a guarded reli- 
gious education, there would be more of a dispo- 
sition apparent to meet the difficulties and incon- 
veniences which often occur iu the support of 
Friends’ schools. It is true that Friends have, in 
common with their fellow citizens, to pay their 
apportionment of the money to be raised for the 
support of the district schools; but what is the 
saving of a few dollars, placed in competition with 
the preservation and welfare of our beloved off- 
spring? It is not worth being thought of as an 


inducement to place our children in such unfa-| 


vourable situations, however hard it may seem 
for us to pay our money and receive no benefit 
from it. ‘The path of faithfulness to God is the 
path of safety for us and for our children. De- 


|pending upon Him whose is the earth and the 


fulness thereof, we shall be willing to make this 
sacrifice, trusting that He will bless and increase 


|our substance, so as to enable us to educate our 


children in the guarded manner that He requires, 
and which is consistent with our Christian pro- 
If a right sense of the obligations which 


The seventh day they styled Saturday, as is/ rest upon us to Him from whom every blessing} 
supposed from Saturn or Seator, by them then | flows, were maintained, such as are in easy or 
worshipped, jaffluent circumstances would feel their hearts | 

The continued use of these names of days de-| opened to contribute to the assistance of those, 
rived from such gross idolatry of the heathen, isa| who being in limited circumstances, may need 
demonstration how little the purity of the Chris-| help in the performance of this very interesting 
tian religion was understood by the generality of| and important duty, and thus as good stewards | 
those who came into the public prolession of it.|they would be in the way of applying the bless- 

The following ages of Popish superstition not) ings of a gracious Providence, to the relief and 
only indulged their proselytes in the use of such|comlort of their fellow creatures, and through a) 
heathenish names and customs, but also invented | continued course of well doing, in the end be fa-| 
and introduced other unsound and unscriptural | voured to hear the welcome language, “ Inasmuch | 
practices in religion, For when the profession of| as ye did it unto one of the least of these my | 
the Christian religion became national, multitudes | brethren, ye did it unto me.” 
of the heathen priests whose interest lay in the| J. E. 
perlormance of rites, ceremonies and sacrifices,| _ Belmont county, Ohio, 
embraced the prevailing Christianity with selfish | Second month 11th, 1854. 
views, and laboured early with too much success | 
to find employment for themselves, by imposing} A minister of the “* Kirk,” in good old Scotland, 
on the people a new set of ceremonies and sacri-| once discovered his wife fallen asleep in the midst 
fices, bearing some resemblance to those which) of his homily on the Sabbath. 





So, pausing in the! 
in their former state of heathenism they had been| steady, and, possibly, somewhat monotonous flow | devised to make it hold together, 


Susan opened her eyes and ears in a twink- 
iling, as did all other dreamers in the house, 
| whether asleep or awake. 

* Susan, | dinna marry ve for your wealth, 
isin’ he hae’d none! And [ dinna marry ye for 
your beauty, that the hail congregation can see! 
And if ye hae no grace, [ have made but a sair 
| bargain !” 
| Susan’s slumbers were effectually broken up 
| for that day. 





| For “* The Friend.” 
A SOCIABLE BIRD. 


The day afier the late snow storm, we were 
visited by an interesting stranger, a poor little 
wren, who, perhaps pinched with hunger, and 
seeing a door open, made its way into the kitchen 
of our house. It showed no signs of being alarm. 
ed, flying and hopping about as though in search 
of food, but on throwing it some crumbs it did not 
seem inclined to partake of them. Feeling no 
| disposition to make it a captive, I left an opening 
in the window for it to escape, if so inclined ; but 
|though it flew near the opening, it did not go out. 
| As I passed into another room it followed me, and 
|perched upon an oleander which stood in one cor- 
‘ner of the apartment. I then put some small 
| pieces of fat meat on the leaves of the plant, which 
|it soon devoured, Afler eating its fill, it flew to 
ithe top of the bush, and there sat pruning its fea- 
|thers as though quite at home, After reposing a 
short time it flew to the window, where there were 
several pot plants in bloom, and seemed delighted 
‘in flying from one to the other, sometimes scratch- 
|ing the earth from the pots, (as [ thought in quest 
of worms,) and then perching on the flowers, as 
if to enjoy to the full an unexpected treat. It ap- 
| peared particularly fond of reposing in the cup of 
jan Ethiopian lily, where I frequently observed it. 
| When it was not busied among the plants, it would 
be hopping about the carpet very near my feet, 
jand several times flew on to the centre-table at 
|which | was seated, and perched itself on the 
| work-basket: if a drawer or cupboard happened 
to be left open, it would go in as if to reconnoitre. 
it showed no symptoms of fear, for it frequently 
\lighted upon my shoulder, and several times on 
|my head. Early in the evening it flew to the 
|tup of the oleander, where it roosted during the 
‘night. We felt disposed to encourage the stay of 
‘the little visiter, but after remaining with us part 
of two days and a night, it disappeared as sud- 
denly as it came. 

Delaware county, Pa., 
Second month 25th, 1854. 





—_—— 
From the Leisure Hour, 


A DAY AT A COTTON MILL, 


(Concluded ‘rom page 199.) 


But mark what a change has taken place in its 
appearance. When it was put into the cards it 
was course and rough, with the fibres pointing in 
all directions ; but now it has assumed the lustrous 


‘appearance of silk, every fibre lying smooth and 


straight, and all in the same direction, It is now 
in a fit state for further operations. You will ob- 
serve that it is in one endless length, but still 
thick enough to bear its own weight. Now be- 


\fore it can be drawn much finer, some means 


must be adopted to make the fibres hold together, 
In its present state, there will be about 100 yards 
to the pound ; but it cannot be drawn out to eight 
or ten hundred yards unless some means can be 
How then is 


accustomed to, From this corrupt source sprang| of his oratory, he broke forth with this personal |this to be accomplished? Let us go forward to 





the popish sacrifice of the mass, the celebration 


address, sharp and clear, but very deliberate :— 
of which at particular times, and on particular 


*¢ Susan !” 





the slubbing frame, and the difficulty will be 
solved. 
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A row of cans stands behind it, filled with cot- | It never makes a mistake, and is never wearied ; 
ton in the state we have described above. The) but continues to work all day long in the same 
Srame bas three lines of rollers for the purpose of| precise, accurate, and methodical manner, It 
drawing the riband, or stream of cotton, out into| has taken twenty long years of thought and toil 
a “roving.” A series of “flyers” is also fixed|to bring it to the state in which you behold it. 
upon revolving spindles, with bobbins upon these) All the motions are performed with an exactitude 
spindles to receive the rovings. As the cotton is|that no manual labour can equal. The yarn is 
delivered from the front rollers, it passes through | spun, twisted, and rolled on the spindle; the cap 
the flyers, and is wound round the bobbins, re-| is built in its proper form; and all these operations 
ceiving at the same time its proportionate quan-| are carried on by the agency of that shaft which 
tity of twist by the revolution of the flyers. ‘The| you see, and its dependencies. 
bobbins are regularly carried up and down by| Let us now follow the caps to another part of 
mechanical contrivance, so that the rovinys are|the works. Look you, here is a large iron chest, 
uniformly laid from end to end of the bobbins, at| or rather a great cistern, piled with baskets full of 
equal distances to suit their diameters. them. What is going to be done with them now? 

Take a bobbin from the frame, and examine} We shall see. ‘The doors are suddenly closed, 
it. It is so soft that you can press it flat with| and the cistern is thus made air-tight. A man 


your fingers; but it is so equal and level, that| near by turns a tap, and there is forthwith a rush- 


every part of it contains nearly the same number| ing and roaring of steam as it penetrates into the 


of fibres! And now listen to this astounding|cistern, and through every fibre of the yarns, 
fact. The roving on this bobbin has been dou-| softening and moistening them, so that they will 
bled 746,496 times since it left the dag, and it is| not double up and kink when they are made into 


eight times smaller than when it left the cards.|twist. ‘They are now taken out, and are ready 


You will see that there is no more éwist put upon| for winding on the bobbins, whilst they are yet 
it‘than is just necessary to keep it from separa-|warm and moist. We shall not, however, pause 
ting, and straining its parts by its own weight;|to describe this process. One hundred bobbins 
and this twist is the sole secret of keeping it toge-| are filled at once, each of the same length, when, 
ther, which was the difficulty that startled us,| they are doffed off by the girls, and put into a 
when it lefi the finishing machine, It is now) basket to be further dealt with. The operations 
about one hank, or 840 yards to the pound. seem endless, and no one would imagine that it 

The bobbins are now taken forward, and put) required so much trouble and skill to make a 
through a similar machine to the last, but smaller spvol of cotton. 
and finer in its parts. 





There is no time for reflection, 
As the rovings are getting | however, and we are hurried along by the never- 
finer, the bobbins are made lighter, and smaller! ceasing machinery to the next process, by which 
in proportion. The rovings undergo here an- the yarn is turned into thread, 
other doubling, two of them being made into one, ‘This is carried on in a large room, containing 
which is then drawn out by rollers four times|13,000 spindles, which are superintended by 
longer than the former; and alier this process is| young girls, whose pleasing faces, picturesque 
accomplished, it is put through a third and fourth, | dresses, and active movements, increase the ani- | 
growing finer and finer as it advances, until it| mation of the scene, 
passes through the last frame in the card room,} After undergoing this process, the bobbins are 
when every pound is made into thirty hanks, | carried to the ruding room, to be made into hanks, 
containing 25,200 yards of roving, which has) which is done as follows, The machine consists 
now been doubled no less than 3,981,312) of a long-spoked cylinder, fifty-four inches wide, 
times ! |with spindles attached, upon which the bobbins 
It is now ready for being spun into fine yarns,|are placed, perpendicularly to the reel, so that 
and we must follow it, therefore, from the card|they turn round and unwind as the reel revolves. 
room to the spinning room, As it is too much of| The ends of the thread are fixed to the spokes of 
a toil to climb the long range of steps to the next|the reel, which carries the thread along with it 
room above, suppose we mount the ‘*/oist” again, | during its revolutions, and forms it into a hank or 
and make the steam horse pull us up. So here we, skein, with any number of threads in it which 
are in a room filled with spenning-jennies. ‘These| may be required, the number being regulated by 
machines differ considerably from the former, as}an ivdez placed on the axle on the reel, so that 
the yarns are here finished, and receive all the | the reel may be stopped at any moment. 
twist necessary to fitthem for any purpose they| ‘The hanks are now taken to the bleaching 
may be wished to be applied to. ‘The “rovings’”| works. Many hundredweights of thread in hank 
are here also doubled into the rollers, and drawn jare scattered in piles around the room, according 
out to ten times their original length, ‘They are|to the different stages through which they have 
built upon spindles, and then doffed off by the| passed in their progress towards bleaching. See, 
hand of the spinner. It is scarcely fifty years| here is a batch of brown thread, just as it came 
since yarns were spun only by hand, one thread|{rom the hank reels, I[t is now thrown into a 
at atime; but now one man, assisted by three huge caldron full of boiling water, with soap and 
boys, can keep 1200 or 2000 spindles going at, potash dissolved in it. lt remains there until 
once, each spindle producing a thread! Look at nearly all the colouring matter in it is discharged, 
those before you: how smooth they are! how) when it is taken out, well washed, and alterwards 
level! the fibres all twisted firmly together, mak-| put into a large vat filled with water and chlorine, 
ing the thread strong and elastic. Here is a cap| where the colouring matter is changed by the 
finished, and just taken off the spindle. Itis solid|acid. After steeping for some time here, it is 
and hard, containing 3000 yards of yarn, and again taken out, washed well, and put into a so- 
weighs about one-third of an ounce ! \lution of sulphuric acid and water. It is after- 
The most wonderful, however, of all the ma-| wards washed with pure soap and water, so that 
chines in these wonderful mills is the self-acting|every brown speck is taken out of it; and, as a 
spinning jenny, which performs all the operations final process, it is drawn through a vat of clear 
alluded to above without any help from the hand | spring water, mixed with the extract of indigo, so 
of man. There it is at full work, no one helping | ihat the white ground may appear clear and bril- 
it—the dumb machine doing as it were both the|liant, It is now subjected to hydraulic pressure, 
thinking and the labour. How cunningly it is| freed ‘from all superabundant fluid, and carried 
devised! how admirably it performs its duties!|from thence to the stove, where you see it hanging 








upon poles until it becomes dry, being literally 
“‘ white as the driven snow.” 

We must now follow it again to the mills, where 
it will have to be regularly ironed. This is done 
partly by machinery. ‘There are two powerful 
dressing machines, with triangular pipes attached, 
filled with steam, and two rollers moving perpen- 
dicularly up and down. A number of girls, busi- 
ly engaged in their various occupations, are near 
it; and one amongst them takes hank after hank 
of the thread, and puts them over the end of the 
pipe and roller, The latter moves upwards and 
downwards as before described, stretching out the 
thread from the pipe, until every crease in it is 
drawn quite smooth, and the whole hank is made 
straight and lustrous, It is now passed over toa 
table in the same room, where it is separated into 
smaller heads, neatly doubled up in hank, and 
packed in parcels of ten pounds weight each, 
when it is ready for the market. 

The process by which the thread is wound upon 
spools, or balls, such as are purchased in shops, 
is also a very interesting one; but we have alrea- 
dy gone sufficiently into detail. We may remark 
how gratified we were to observe the care taken 
to give the public exact measure, a notice being 
posted up to the following effect :-—* Norice.— 
Winders shall pay one shilling for every bobbin 
that has two lengths less than ordered, and six- 
pence for every bobbin more than ordered. Those 
who are habitually guilty of these irregularities 
shall be discharged.” 

Such is a sketch of this wonderful process of 
cotton spinning. It would have been easy enough 
to have written a lighter and more dashing article 
about it, but the object has been to describe the 
manufacture, and to convey some idea of the com- 
plicated machinery used init. Little do the ladies 
of England imagine, as they sit at work in their 
quiet parlours or magnificent drawing-rooms, at 
sewing or embroidering, how many thousands of 
persons are employed, how many hundreds of 
thousands of pounds have been expended in ma- 
chinery, to provide fur them the material of their 
occupation. 

The general appearance of the hands—men, 
boys, and girls—employed in this manufactory 
we found very satisfactory, both as regards health 
and dress, As regards the schools attached to 
the works, we never saw pupils better trained. 
Their qualifications varied from simple addition 
up to algebra; and there were pupil-teachers in 
the schools who were really master of the first 
four books of Euclid. Their geographical and 
historical attainments were equally creditable. 
The whole scene was well calculated to disabuse 
a visitor of the error once prevalent, that there is 
& necessary connection between manufactures 
and moral and intellectual degradation. 





Timely Liberality—McLain, the Secretary of 
the American Colonization Society, in a note to 
the National Intelligencer, dated the 18th ult., 
communicates the following interesting fact: 

* “In the abstract of the annual report which I 
read at the anniversary last night, [ stated that 
we were looking for some liberal triend who would 
give us $2,400 to enable us to send eighty of the 
people of Montgomery Bell, Esq., of Nashville, 
‘Tennessee, to Liberia, in our next vessel, he be- 
ing willing to give them a good outfit and pay 
their expenses to the point of embarkation, and 
also to pay one-half (say $2,400) the expenses of 
their transportation to, and support six months in 
Liberia. 1 have this morning received a note 





from a distinguished gentleman, who was present 
last night, and heard the report, saying that he 


‘will take pleasure in giving the $2,400 for that 
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purpose. My heart is full of thanks and gratitude | dedication to his heavenly Father’s will, and ear-| when I consider how the Lord hath lessened the 
for this noble and prompt reply ; and | can ima-| nest love for the brethren. _ |number of his faithful labourers in these parts, by 
gine how it will rejoice the good heart of Mr. Bell The estimate placed upon him by the public| calling many of them from their labour to their 
to hear of this generous gift, and of the assurance| authorities, and the citizens generally, coincided | reward, I am ready to say, surely we have not a 
that we will take his people in our next vessel, to| with that of his own religious Society. On the| sufficient sense of our loss therein, or if we have, 
sail from New Orleans about April 1.” 17th of Sixth month, 1687, he was put in “ com-| we have not sufficiently expressed it. 1 am hearti- 

mission of the peace for the county of Philadel-|ly persuaded that it is justice due to the memory 
From Bentley’s Miscellany. |phia,” and on the 18th was appointed Register-|of the righteous, and a duty, to contribute some- 











BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST. General, in the room of James Claypoole, deceased. | thing towards perpetuating their names, who have 

The king sat in his regal pride, ¢ This last office he declined accepting, and his}a fragrancy left upon them, and through faith 
Proud nobles throng’d the festal board, friend and fellow minister of the gospel, ‘Thomas| have obtained a good report. Though their bo- 

High foamed the wine, whose purple tide Ellis, was appointed in his place. In the ‘T'welith| dies sleep in the grave, and, by Divine appoint- 
Was from God’s sacred vessels poured. 


month of that same year, Governor Penn’s “ com-| ment they die like men, and fall like others, yet 


| mission under the broad seal” was received, con-| this signal difference hath the Lord declared, 


Music and minstrelsy were there, 


Loud echoing to the vaulted roof; 'stituting Thomas Lloyd, Robert ‘Turner, Arthur| ‘The memorial of the just shall be blessed, but the 

And queenly dames, whose jewels rare Cook, John Symcock, and John Eckley, “ his de-| name of the wicked shall rot.” Prov. x. 7. 
Blazed in the torchlight far aloof. puty or lieutenant.” John Eckley paid to this} ‘To give testimony to them that die in the 

With revelry the palace rung; appointment the same faithful attention which he Lord, is not only a kind and just part to them, 
Yet sudden ’midst the banquet’s cheer did to his religious ones, During the ten months 


but it is very useful to the living. Many under 
he held the post, he was not once absent from its| great conflict of spirit have experienced that it 
frequent sittings. | hath been matter of comfort and strength to them 
Why start the proud in mute amaze? | Some difficulty had arisen about the line be-|to hear and read of the faithfulness and constancy 

Why quail the mighty? shriek the fair? tween the counties of Philadelphia and Chester,|of God to his own in all ages, and how he hath 
Why on one spot in horror gaze, near the Welsh tract, and Holmes’s map added|in due time made them more than conquerors, 

With features marbled by despair? that portion to Chester. Some of the Welsh pre-|crowning their end with peace and dominion, 


Alarm hath hushed each tuneful tongue, 
And every eye glares wild with fear. 


What hand is that whose fingers mark ferred remaining attached to Philadelphia, and | These considerations, together with the sincere 
With awful characters the wall? some of them said that William Penn had pro-| affection I had for this our dear deceased Friend, 
Whose hidden mysteries, stern and dark, 


|mised them a county Palatine for themselves.| when living, have prevailed with me in truth and 


Can e’en Belshazzar’s soul appal? Whilst these discussions were going on, John|soberness to give this following testimony con- 


Stand forth Astrologers! and read Eckley was elected in the First month, 1689, a|cerning him. [ shall not undertake to give a his- 
That scroll, with dreadful import fraught ; | representative of the Provincial Council for the) tory of his life, nor look far back, my acquaint. 
Wealth, fame and power, shall be his meed county of Philadelphia. At his election some ol| ance with him being of no long date, ‘he con- 
. By whom th’ interpretation’s taught. 


the inhabitants of Haverford and Radnor having) versation we have had together gave me oppor- 

What! silent all? And is there none | voted for him, Governor Blackwell refused to let|tuaity of knowing certainly and groundedly the 

: «sane or te ot to unfold— him serve, although there does not appear to have | truth of what I| here affirm. As a man he was 
, ™ aie u ee Holy One been any opposing candidate. This resolution| pleasant, courteous, discreet and grave,—and in 
PE ay een ae of the governor being made known through the| public services accompanying the foremost. [ 
sheriff, a public meeting of the inhabitants was) shall not labour much to enumerate his virtues, 
: Thy sceptre shall the Median sway,— |held, and John Eckley was chosen by acclama-| nor assert his merit, which was so conspicuous to 
t ae ge = — emma tion. Still the governor was not satisfied, and|all that knew him. ... The things we have men- 
f litt tieacdadliiniiinaanaaite did not permit John Eckley to sit, until he was) tioned were but the least part of his excellence,— 
f himself superceded by William Penn, who con-| like the shell to the kernel. His éreasure was 
Against the Lord of earth and heaven: ferred on the Provincial Council the powers of a| within, out of the view of all but such as hada 

c "eee oo now, deputy governor. John Eckley once more took| spiritual discernment. Such saw him beautifully 
. oer his seat at the board, but did not long survive,| and richly arrayed. i 


Tremble, proud king! thy reign is o’er,— 


Thou hast lifted up thy haughty brow 








The word of wisdom was in 
\ Hark! even now the voice of war dying near the close of the year 1689, probably | his mouth, and he had received the tongue of the 
; ‘ tie re ge ae gates ; in the Twelfth month. ___ | learned to speak a word in due season,—which the 
hn entsnetham. eoteunndic. an > - Two memorials concerning this able councillor | Lord often made ‘as goads and nails fastened by the 
, : P ; and wise minister of the gospel, were written, one | masters of the assemblies, which are given by one 
1. The Prophet ceased. That very night by Samuel Jennings, and one by his fellow coun-| Shepherd.’ I might truly say much of his inno- 
n inka demenaon ne oa cillor, William Yardley, of Bucks county, ‘That| cency, love and zeal for the ‘l'ruth, but shall con- 
n Darius reigned in Babylon. eM of William Yardley has been lost. We give the} tent myself with what I have already said, know- 
st greater part of that of Samuel Jennings. ing that he hath left a lively impression upon the 
id For “The Friend.” “A testimony concerning dear John Eckley,) hearts of many, which cannot quickly be effaced, 
e. BIOGRAPHI late of Philadelphia, in Pennsylvania, but now) Praying the Fountain of all our blessings, that we 
se CAL SKETCHES deceased. | who have survived may finish like him, that when 
is Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members| ‘| often call to mind, that in the time of my |our course also shall be finished, we may be re- 
es of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. inclination to these parts of the world, amongst) ceived into the same rest which his soul now pos- 
JOHN ECKLEY. the many discouragements | had to conquer, that| sesseth. 

Of the birthplace of John Eckley, I have found no| Which stuck hardest and longest with me, was to| ‘He was seized with some indisposition of 
of account, nor of the time of his convincement and| be separated by so great a distance from the so-| body, but not easily yielding to it, he walked 
to entrance into the ministry. He appears to have ciety and fellowship of those whom in the Lord, || abroad some days aiter, und would not be dis- 
it, settled in Philadelphia, towards the close of the| dearly loved, and had often been comforted with.| suaded from accompanying the body of a Friend, 

year 1684, and was one much used in civil and| But when it pleased God the Guide and Disposer | his acquaintance, out of town to the grave. After 
hI religious Society. Early in 1685, he took a cer-|of his people to incline and conduct so many of| this time his distemper increased, and soon con- 
hat tificate of removal out of the province of Pennsyl-| our dear Friends hither, so contrary to the expec-| fined him to his house and bed, and quickly dis- 
uld vania ; and from some indications it would appear | tation of some of us that came before them, how | covered itself to be the small-pox, a disease known 
the to have been to Barbadoes. He returned before|shall | express the effect it had upon us, better|to be anxious and afflicting to those that have it. 
lle, the middle of 1687, and resided in Philadelphia | than to say, it was a time not unlike that of the| Notwithstanding he cheerfully and contentedly 
be- to the time of his death. His services in the| return of Sion’s captivity, the abounding joy of| submitted to the providence of God in it, upon all 
pay meeting of which he was a member were great,| which was such that it made them to say, ‘ We| occasions expressing a free and hearty resigna- 
and and he appears to have been a willing labourer in| were like them that dream,’ Psl. cxxvi. Nor was/ tion to the good will of God. ‘Thus he continued 
s of whatever appointments his Friends placed upon | it only a surprising sudden joy that soon vanish-| labouring under the exercise of his distemper, in 
3 in him. Such services as demanded active exertion,|ed,— but it was durable and substantial; occa-| which time he was frequently filled with praises 
note a clear business head, and religious discrimina- sioned not so much that we had lived to see each| to God and instruction to his people.” 
sent tion, were heaped upon him; and he appears to other again personally, as that, like israel, Numb.|  ,, Thus graciously the Lord did him remove 
t he ave been increasing in usefulness until released Xxili. 21, ‘the Lord our God was with us, and From troubles here, to endless joys above ; 
that from earthly toil to receive the reward of faithful| the joyful shout of a king amongst us.’.... But 





Where tears and grief are utterly expelled, j 
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And God, in glorious beauty is beheld. 
Whence is it then, dear John, that we are sad! 
On thy account, we rather should be glad ! 
The [happy] gain is thine, but ours the loss ; 
Thou wear’st the crown, and we yet bear the cross ; 
Thou art delivered ; we are yet confined ; 

Thy race is run, and we are left behind, 
Where legions of temptations still attend,— 
But thou art where they have a final end. 

So that for thee there is no cause to weep,— 
But for ourselves, we may our sorrows keep! 
Lord shield us then, whilst we on earth remain, 
That we may live to thee, and die to gain. 


congregations. He also annually visited London, | speaking of what he calls the “ two main branches” 
|where he was very popular; and assemblies of| of the Society, says, ‘ both these bodies [alluding 
twelve hundred have convened in Southwark, to|to Friends and Hicksites] hold the fundamental 
hear him, on a dark winter’s morning at seven! principles of the early Friends ;” and it. might 
o’clock, even on week days,” |therefore be inferred, that the doctrines which 
Of Bunyan it has been said, “ that in conver-| Friends have ever held, are consonant with the 
sation he was mild and affable; not given to lo-| opinions herein advanced by him, 
quacity or much discourse in company, unless| On page 429, he says, ‘From these passages 
some urgent occasion required it; observing never|and others to be cited in the sequel, we cannot 
to speak highly of himself or his parts, but rather|aviid the conclusion, that George Fox rejected 
'seem low in his own eyes, submitting himself to|the commonly ‘received doctrines of satisfaction 
Ss. J.” the judgment of others ; abhorring lying and de-| or vicarious atonement.” 
ceit; being just, and keeping to his word in all; Again, on the same page, he says, “ The re. 
For “The Friend.” |that lay in his power; not revenging injuries; conciliation or atonement is wrought in man, for 
Biographical Sketches for the Young; loving to reconcile differences ; being of good judg- |‘ God was in Christ reconciling the world unto 
: awa aa |ment, and excellent discerning. At the age of himself.’ There can be no change in Deity. 
Intending to show the superiority of the Religion of the| si5ty he resigned his soul into the arms of his| On page 430, “* Now it is admitted by all, that 
Cross, to all other attainments. MU : ; : ae 
|most merciful Redeemer,” {sanctification is the work of the Holy Spirit in 
|man, and it is clear from the above expressions 
John Bunyan, the author of the Pilgrim’s Pro- of George Fox, that he attributed justification and 
gress, (an admirable allegory,) was of humble : —_—s _| redemption to the same inward work of Divine 
birth, being the son of a travelling tinker, and | THIRD MONTH 11, 1854. |Power. Nevertheless he expressed a grateful 
was born in 1628, at Elstow, in Bedfordshire. SS as |Sense of the benefit derived trom Christ’s work 
For some time he followed his father’s occupation, | -p,, Life of George Fox ; with Dissertations on| and sufferings without us, when he came in that 
and led a wandering dissipated life, afier which| ~ > 5. views concerning the Doctrines, Testimo. ‘body prepared’ to do his Father’s will. By 
he served some years in the parliament army. | nies, and Discipline of the Christian Church, the one offering of himself in the New Testament 
His preservation from drowning,—from destruc-| pS. wort, M. JANNEY Philadelphia: Lip. | 2"4 new covenant, he has put an end to all the 
tion by an adder,—by a musket shot,—and {rom | thoes Giambo & Co, 1853 apeaidine: offerings and sacrifices among the Jews in the 
death by various ways, as related by himsel!, | P coor ‘ ‘ Old Testament. ‘There can be no doubt that his 
show a kind and most merciful preserving Provi-| We early received from the author a copy of | obedience in thus suffering for us and for all man- 
dence over him; and yet he says that he contiu-| the above work, and have given it an attentive | kind, was acceptable to the Father, although his 
ued in a state of hardness of heart, unacquainted iperusal. Other engagements have prevented a | death brought stupendous judgments on those who 
with the sinfulness of his nature, and the necessity |more prompt notice of it. As a biography, so| caused him to suffer.” 
of faith in Christ, until he was twenty years old, |far as it goes, it gives a fair, though condensed| Again, same page, * From these expressions, it 
when he met with four poor women at Bed- representation of the life, religious labours and|is evident that George Fox considered Christ as 
ford “ sitting in the sun at a door, talking about | sufferings, of the eminent minister and extraordi- | he is the eternal Word, ‘ the light which lighteth 
the things of God—about a new birth—about the|nary man who was mainly instrumental in the,every man that cometh into the world ;’ to be the 
work of God in their hearts, as how they were | Divine hand in gathering and organizing the reli- |‘ propitiation,’ the means of securing Divine favour 
convinced of their miserable state by nature—of| gious Society of Friends; but it lacks the absorb-| to all who believe and obey him.” 
the mercy of God in Christ Jesus—of his word ing interest awakened by the Journal written by| On page 438, after speaking of the more abun- 
and promises—of the temptations of Satan—and George Fox himself; the failure in this respect | dant shedding forth of the Holy Ghost, after the 
of their wretchedness of heart and unbelief. ‘* Bun- | being common with that of all others who have| ascension of Christ, and through his mediation, 
yan was so affected with the conversation of these | attempted to remodel that work, or substitute their | he says, “ It may therefore be truly said that he 
good women, that he availed himself of every op- | own exposition of its contents, |is our * propitiation,’ the mediator of the new cove- 
portunity to converse with them, His irreligious| Had the author contented himself with giving| nant through whom favour is received.” 
companions perceived a change in him, which |to the public his “ Life of George Fox” alone, we| From these passages it will be seen that the 
was to them offensive ; and being unable to disturb | should have had no occasion, as we have no dis-| author draws the conclusions, that George Fox 
him in that steady purpose of his mind to seek for| position, to find fault with his work; but his| denied the atonement for sin by the death of 
happiness in God alone, they resigned his socie- | ++ Dissertations” convey sentiments, which not|Christ on the cross, or that reconciliation and 
ty.” Were not these poor Christian women preach- | only deprive the work of the value it might other-| justification are attributable thereto : but that he 
ers of the gospel? they turned a sinner from the| wise possess, but which, in our opinion, render it,| believed “ the atonement is wrought in man;” and 
evil of his way, and led him to Christ. ‘They | absolutely pernicious. |that it is, as he is “the light which lighteth every 
had not studied for the ministry, but they were| ‘The difference existing between the Society of}man that cometh into the world,” in contradis- 
clothed with the experimental knowledge which | Friends and those who seceded from it in 1827 | tinction to his outward sacrifice, that Christ is the 
can alone qualify any rightly to preach ; even as | and 1828, in relation to the fundamental doctrines |‘ propitiation."—That ‘justification and redemp- 
the apostle John was when he said, ‘* that which | of the Divinity of Christ, and the Atonement made | tion” are aétributable exclusively to the inward 
was from the beginning, which we have heard, by him for sin, has been repeatedly and unan-| work of Divine Power.—That the benefit derived 
which we have seen with our eyes, and our hands swerably demonstrated, and is now very gener-| from Christ’s work and suffering without us, of 
have handled, of the Word of life, declare we|ally understood by other denominations of pro-| which George Fox expressed a grateful sense, 
unto you, that ye also may have tellowship with | {essing Christians, It is therefore not needful for was that by the one offering of himself, he has 
us; and truly our fellowship is with the Father, | us to advert to that subject on the present occa-|put an end to all the offerings and sacrifices 
and with his Son Jesus Christ.’ And in like/sion, further than to remark the manifest, and|among the Jews in the Old Testament. It is after 
manner Bunyan himself became a preacher, ‘In| very natural disposition of the author, to draw/ representing him as holding these views, that he 
1656, conceiving that he was called by God, to} conclusions in his Dissertations, favourable to the | says on page 439, George Fox truly declared his 
become a preacher of the gospel, he delayed not | doctrines on these points, of the Society, to which | belief in Christ ‘dying for the sins of the whole 
to comply with the call. ‘This measure excited|he belongs. We however gladly admit, that in| world, his acceptable offering or sacrifice, his be- 
considerable notice, and exposed him to great| relation to the Divinity of Christ, the language|ing our propitiation and mediator with the 
persecution: he was for nearly thirteen years im-|he employs, in defining George Fox’s belief, is| Father.” 


JOHN BUNYAN. 
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mured in Bedford jail on account of it ; where he) 
supported himself and his family by tagging | 


laces. His leisure hours were spent in writing the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, and other similar works. He 


was at last released through the interposition of 
some of the leading men ot Lincoln, and resumed | 
his preaching at Bedford, Alier king James’s | 
declaration in favour of liberty of conscience, | 


much more full and consonant with the received 


faith of Christians, than the writings and sermons| 


of the Hicksites generally are. George Fox’s 
testimony to the eternal divinity of Jesus Christ, 


that he was both man and God over all blessed} 


forever, is too plainly expressed to admit of cavil. 
We are bound however to protest against some 
of the conclusions drawn in the Dissertations, not 


Bunyan’s friends built a large meeting-house at/only because we believe them to misrepresent 
Bedford, where he preached constantly to great|George Fox, but also because the author when 





It seems strange after the full and complete de- 
claration of George Fox, in regard to his belief 
in the @lonement made by Christ on the cross, 
for the sins of mankind, there should be any at 
this time, who, knowing anything respecting him 
jand his writings, can doubt it; much more so, 
‘that one who professes to give an exposition of 
his faith, and to be united in that faith, should so 
misunderstand him, His declaration on this pointin 
the Letter to the Governor of Barbadoes, is clear and 
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3” explicit. “We do*own and believe,” says he, | ing of the great principles of the religion of their| wisdom, righteousness, sanctification and redemp- 
ng “that he was a sacrifice for sin who knew no sin, | Divine Master, Upon such a cardinal doctrine as|tion, Our reconciliation, redemption, pardon, 
tal neither was guile found in his mouth. And that he| thatof the Atonement, there could be no discrepancy | sanctification and justification, having respect both 
zht was crucified for us in the flesh without the gates | among them. We shall therefore give a few brief|to his suffering death, and blood, upon the cross, 
ich of Jerusalem,” “ who we believe tasted death for|extracts from the writings of some of those most as the one peace offering and sacrifice, and as our 
the every man, and shed his blood for all men, and is| highly esteemed in that day, upon this point, in | High Priest, thereby making atonement and re- 
the propitiation for our sins.” So in the * Great} illustration of the faith that they in common with | conciliation for us, and giving himself a ransom 
Zes Mystery,” printed in 1659, page 63, he says,| George Fox, promulgated and most surely believed | for all mankind : and also to the effectual saving 
not “ Christ gave himself, his Loy, for the life of the | respecting it. =e | work of his grace and good Spirit within us, 
ted whole world, he was the offering for the sins of| Robert Barclay, in his Apology, says, “ Never-| bringing us to experience true repentance, regene- 
ion the whole world, and paid the debt‘and made sat-|theless, as we firmly believe it was necessary, ration and the new birth, wherein we partake of 
isfaction ; and doth enlighten every man that | that Christ should come, that by his death and the fellowship of Christ’s sufferings and power of 
re. comes into the world, that all through him might | sufferings, he might offer up himself a sacrifice to| his resurrection.” 
for believe, and he that doth not believe in the offer-|God for our sins, who his own self bare our sins| And in a “ Gospel Salutation,” he says, “ Oh! 
nto ing is condemned already.” Soin the conversa. |in his own body on the tree, so we believe that the ‘ Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away 
tion with priest Stevens, mentioned in his Jour-| remission of sins which any partake of, is only in|the sin of the world. In what respect does 
hat nal, he says, ** At that time the sins of all man-|and by virtue of that most satisfactory sacrifice, | Jesus Christ, as the Lamb of God, take away the 
. in kind were upon him [Christ], and their iniquities | and no otherwise.” | sin of the world? I answer, in two respects ; 1st, 
ns and transgressions with which he was wounded,| “ Forasmuch as all men who have come to| As an universal and most excellent offering and 
ind which he was to bear and be an offering for them | man’s estate, (the man Jesus only excepted,) have | acceptable sacrifice for sin, in order to obiain re- 
ine as he was man, but died not as he was God. And/| sinned, therefore all have need of this Saviour, to|demption and forgiveness by his precious blood, 
ful so in that he died for al/ men, and tasted death | remove the wrath of God from them, due to their |and even of a most sweet smelling savour to God, 
ork for every man, he was an offering for the sins of \offences: in this respect he is truly said to have |far excelling the legal and typical oblations of 
hat the whole world.” borne the inquities of us all, in his body on the animals, as the offerings and blood of bulls, goats, 
By We might multiply quotations of the same cha.- | tree, and therefore is the only Mediator, having | heifers, sheep, rams, lambs, &c. all which Jesus 
ent racter, but it is needless, The words of these | qualified the wrath of God towards us: so that/Christ, by his own one offering, put an end unto,” 
the declarations are to be accepted in the meaning |our former sins stand notin our way, being, by | —See Ibid., pages 74 and 79. 
the usually attached to them, and have always so| virtue of his most satisfactory sacrifice, removed! Isaac Penington, in his “ Incitation to Profes- 
his been understood by the Society of Friends. ‘The |and pardoned. Neither do we think that remis-| sors,” writes, “* Secondly—That he did offer up 
an- terms “ sacrifice for sin,” “ propitiation for sin,” | sion of sins is to be expected, sought, or obtained | the flesh and blood of that body, though not only 
his have always from the time of George Fox to the | any other way, or by any works or sacrifice what. so; for he poured out his soul, he poured out his 
who present, been used by Friends to express the | soever, though, as has been said formerly, they | life, a sacrifice or offering for sin, (do not, oh! 
atonement made by Christ in the offering up of| may come to partake of this remission, that are|do not stumble at it; but rather wait on the Lord 
3, it himself on the cross, when he “ bore our sins| ignorant of the history.” —See Evans’s Exposition, |to understand it; for we speak in this matter what 
t as in his own body on the tree,” and “through | pages 43 and 45, |we know ;) a sacrifice unto the Father, and in it, 
teth the eternal Spirit offered himself without spot to William Penn, in his letter to John Collenges, | tasted death for every man; and that it is upon 
the God.” says, “In short, | say, both as to this, and the| consideration, and through God’s acceptance of 
rour The operations in the heart of man of the Spi- jother point of justifi@ation, that Jesus Christ was/|this sacrifice for sin, that the sins of believers are 
rit of this same Lord Jesus Christ who died tor|a sacrifice for sin, that he was set forth to be a| pardoned, that God might be just, and the justifier 
yun- man, that he might reconcile him to God, where- | propitiation for the sins of the whole world; to|of him which believeth in Jesus, or who is of the 
the by man as he submits thereto, is brought to par- | declare God’s righteousness for the remission of | /aith of Jesus,” 
ion, ticipate in the benefit of that most acceptable sac-|sins that are past, &c. to all that repented and| In reply to Thomas Hicks, who accused him of 
t he rifice, is the great work of regeneration which | had faith in his Son, Therein the love of God|esteeming the blood of Christ no more than a 
ove- every one must experience in themselves, before | appeared, that he declared his good will thereby |common thing, he says: “ That Christ did offer 
they can become sanctified, justified, and forever|to be reconciled ; Christ bearing away the sins|up the flesh and blood of that body, though not 
the perfected through that one offering. This is the | that are past, as the scape-goat did of old, not ex-| only so, for he poured out his soul, he poured out 
Fox spiritual work which George Fox is setting forth | cluding inward work ; for, tll that is begun, none ihis life, a sacrifice or offering for sin, a sacrifice 
h of in the extracts given by S. M. Janney, upon the|can be benefitted, though it is not the work, but|unto the Father, and in it, tasted death for every 
and Atonement, and side by side with his letter to the | God’s free love that remits and blots out, of which! man; and that it is upon consideration, and 
it he | Governor of Barbadoes, They in no one instance | the death of Christ, and his sacrificing of himself, through God’s acceptance of this sacrifice for sin, 
and call in question or set at naught the commonly | was a most certain declaration and confirmation.” |:hat the sins of believers are pardoned, that God 
yery received doctrine of the atonement, that the remis-| And in his * Christian Quaker :” “ For though || might be just, and the justifier of him who believ- 
.dis- sion of sins which any partake of, is only in and |still place the stress of feeling of a particular eth in Jesus, or who is of the faith of Jesus. Is 
; the by virtue of that most satisfactory sacrifice made | benefit, upon the light, life, and spirit revealed and this common flesh and blood? Can this be af- 
mp- without the gates of Jerusalem,—a doctrine which | witnessed in every particular person, yet in that firmed of common flesh and blood ?”—See Ibid., 
vard the Society of Friends has always believed and | general appearance there was a general benefit | pages 86 and 90. 
ived maintained, justly to be attributed unto the blood of that very| In the “ Declaration of Faith,” presented on 
3, of George Fox saith truly, “‘ none know the atone- | body of Christ, which he offered up through the behalf of the Society to Parliament in 1639, a 
nse, ment of Christ but by the light within ;” and he/eternal Spirit, to wit, that it did propitiate. For,| year before George Fox’s death, is the following : 
has speaks of “the word of faith in the saints hearts | however it might draw stupendous judgments upon Question. Do you believe remission of sins 
fices and mouths which reconciles to the Father; but|the heads of those who were authors of that dis- and redemption through the sufferings, death, and 
after he nowhere says that the ** atonement is wrought | mal tragedy, and bloody murder of the Son of) blood of Christ? 
t he in man,” or attributes the remission of sins to any | God, and died impenitent, yet doubtless it is thus! ‘ Answer, Yes; through faith in him, as he 
d his other procuring cause, than the offering of Christ| {ar turned to very great account, in that it was a suffered and died for all men, gave himself a ran- 
shole on the cross, though he is very explicit in his de-| most precious offering in the sight of the Lord,|som for all, and his blood being shed for the re- 
s be- clarations how the benefits of that offering are to|}and drew God’s love the more eminently unto! mission of sins, so all they who sincerely belicve 
the be experienced, and that **none come to witness| mankind, at least such as should believe in his|and obey him, receive the benefits and blessed 
salvation, and to be saved, but who witness Christ} name; as his solemn prayer to his Father at his/ effects of his suffering and dying for them: they, 
e de- within, their sanctification, justification and re-| leaving the world, given us by his beloved disci-| by faith in his name, receive aud partake of that 
yelief demption,.” ple, doth plainly witness,”—See Ibid., pages 52) eternal redemption which he hath obtained for us, 
ross, It was one of the striking features in the early | amd 53. who gave himself for us that he might redeem us 
ry at converts to the truths of the gospel as professed| George Whitehead, in “ Antichrist in Flesh| {rom all iniquity: He died for our sins, and rose 
him by Friends, that they all inculcated the same doc-| Unmasked,” says, ‘ ‘That we are not pardoned, | again for our justification; and if we walk in the 
@ S0, trines, and maintained the same testimonies, It| justified, redeemed or saved by our own righte- | light as he is in the light, we have fellowship one 
yn of matiered not from what body of professing Chris- | ousness, works or deservings; but by the righte-| with another, and the blood of Jesus Christ cleans- 
ld so tians they came, being taught in the same school, | ousness, merits and works of this our blessed Lord |eth us from all sin.” Iid., page 204, 
intin —the school of Christ,—they learned the same les-|and Saviour Jesus Christ, being both imparted| Had George Fox held the opinions on this fun- 
rand sons, and were perfectly united in their understand- | and imputed to us, as He is of God made unto us, | damental doctrine attributed to him in the work 
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before us, the Christian unity and fellowship| notwithstanding the economical management of the 
which so closely united him to these, his worthy household, it has been found they will not be less than 
coadjutors in the work and sufferings of that| $250 per annum for each Student, without charging in- 


, ae | terest on the large capital invested, and when the aver- 
day, could not have existed or been maintained : | age number of Students has nearly equalled the capa- 


notwithstanding, as the author says, (page 414,)| city of the Institution. This sum, although less than 
quoting William Penn, the “ stress of [their] min-| the cost of Education at other Institutions of a similar 
istry was conversion to God, regeneration and | grade, exceeds that at most Boarding-schools under the 
holiness ; not schemes of doctrine and verbal | that the causes of this difference should be explained. | 
creeds. But a full belief in the atonement| They will be found mainly in the System of Education, | 
for sin made by the dear Son of God, always has | and in the limited number of Students. 
been, and is an essential part of the faith of| A systematic course of instruction requiring it to be | 
Friends; and the whole tenor of George Fox’s| ete = oe a wi Treen at — — : 
os . . each of which a competent Teacher must be placed, | 
wrilings, as well as his express declarations, involves a large ce A thorough course tts 
conclusively prove that his views therein were the “ 


care of the Society of Friends. It is, therefore, desirable 








Students the means of becoming familiar with the use 
of Astronomical Instruments, and their application to 
the determining of longitudes, and other purposes of 
great practical utility. A large and commodious Lec. 
ture Room has also been erected, in which a series of 
instructive Lectures are now in course of delivery to the 
whole School. A complete Laboratory has been added 
and so arranged that the Students have facilities for 
becoming familiar with Chemical Analysis and the mani- 
pulations required in the application of this important 
Science to the Arts. 

The whole Institution has been lighted with Gas, and 
a Laundry erected, contributing largely to the comfort 
of the household. 

With able and accomplished Teachers in all the de- 
partments, and an efficient, but kind and considerate 


same as those above quoted. 

We therefore cannot but deeply regret that a| 
work professing to set forth the views of this emi- | 
nent servant o! Christ, should attribute sentiments | 
to him, which every true Friend must consider| 
unscriptural and unsound, 





ITEMS OF NEWS. 


By the steamships Andes, Alps, and Atlantic, we have | 
information from Liverpool, to the 22d ult. 

The preparations for war in Russia, France, England 
and Austria, are going forward rapidly. Many steam- 


|in the higher branches must be conducted by accom- | administration of the discipline, the Managers can safely 


plished Instructors, whose salaries are necessarily high. | recommend the School as well adapted to carry out the 
The proper care of young men, at the most exposed | original design—The preservation of our young men 
period of life, requires that experience and ability, in| at one of the most exposed periods of life, by affording 
the administration of the discipline, which can only be | them the opportunity of a liberal Education, in strict 
obtained at a corresponding cost. The expenditures in- | accordance with the doctrines and testimonies of our 


curred for these purposes, are not too large for the objects | 
to be attained, but they greatly exceed the cost in Insti- | 
tutions well conducted in reference to their objects, but | 
differing from our’s in their aims. 

The limitation of admissions to “the children of! 
Friends, and of those professing with them, who desire | 
their sons to be educated in conformity with our Chris- | 
tian principles,” must greatly restrict the number of | 





ships, amongst which are two of the Cunard line, have! 
been chartered to take English troops, &c., to the assist- | 
ance of Turkey. The Russians have been again defeat- | 
ed in Asia. The movements of the Austrian Govern-| 
ment are suspicious, and seem like aiding Russia. A 
Greek insurrection has broken out in Turkey. Bread-| 
stuffs and cottun remain as at last quotations. A ter-| 
rific gale had uccurred on the English coast. By an 
explosion in « coal mine at Wigan, one hundred lives | 
were lost. 

UNITED STATES.— Washington.—The Nebraska bill 
has passed the Senate, by a vote of 37 yeas to 14 nays. | 
The Homestead bill has been ordered to a third reading | 
in the House of Representatives, by 107 to 72. This 
provides that any free white person, the head of a famj- 
ly, shall be entitled to enter on a quarter section of va- 
cant land, free of allexpense. This land is not to be lia- 
ble for debts contracted previously to the taking it up. 

Pennsylvania.—Philadelphia. Deaths last week, 178. 
In the Senate of Pennsylvania, the bill for the sale of 
the Public Works, has been passed, 19 to 12. 





RECEIPTS. 

Received from Jebu Faweett, agent, O., for H. W. 
Harris, M. Allman, Thomas Heald, B. Malmsberry, ©. C. 
Moore, 8. U. Sharpless, Sl. Street, Amos Fawcett, J. W. 
Coffee, $2 each, vol. 27, for Abm. Bonsall, $2, to 26, 


Students. The Managers have no desire to go beyond 
a strict construction of thisrule. They feel it to be very | 
important that our admissions should be as nearly con- | 
fined to members of our Religious Society, as was ori- | 
ginally the case, and they rejoice that the tendency to | 
such a result is apparent. Of the sixteen Students ad- | 
mitted at the opening of the present Term, all but three | 
were the sons of Friends. 

This limitation of the number of Students, while 
highly favourable to their moral and intellectual im- 
provement, greatly adds to the relative cost. With 
every effort on the part of the Managers to conduct the 
Institution upon a system of true economy, they see no 
reason to believe that its expenses can be much re- 
duced. ; 

Some years since, when the S@hool had been tempo- 
rarily closed in consequence of the insufficiency of the 


by great efforts, secured an endowment, the income of| 





and to the gratuitous education of Students. The use- 


to qualify themselves for teaching, is very manifest. 
Several competent Teachers, now employed in Friends’ 


are now in the Institution, who give promise of much 
usefulness, and applications are registered from many 
others, whose admission, there is reason to believe, 


receipts to meet the expenditures, a number of Friends, | 
which is applicable to meeting the annual deficiencies, | 


fulness of this Fund, in aiding young Friends who desire | 


Schools, owe to it much of their efficiency. A number | 


vol. 28, for Daniel Koll, $2, vol. 26, for Sina Stratton, | would be highly beneficial to them and to the Society, 
$4, vols. 26 and 27, for Daniel Stratton, $2, vol. 26;| especially in the West, where well-trained Teachers are 
from John Stevenson, N. J., $2, vol. 26; from G. Guin-| much needed. At the present rate of charge, nearly, if 
don, Vt., $1, to 26, vol. 27; from C. Bracken, agent, Q.,| 2Ot quite, the whole income of the Fund would be re- 
for Jos. Hobson, $4, vols. 25 and 26, for Davis Conrow, | quired to meet annual deficiencies, and all such appli- 
$4, vols. 26 and 27; from Joel Evans, agent, Pa., for| cauts must be rejected. ae Y ; 
Eliz. Lownes, $2, vol. 27, for Pennock Hoopes, $2, vol. | The Board cannot believe that it is the wish of Friends 
27, for Jos. Evans, $4, vols. 26 and 27. to change essentially the course of Instruction; to in- 
crease the number of Students not in membership with 
: sot sel Friends or to deprive the Association of the means of 
FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. | gratuitous Instruction heretofore afforded by the En- 
A stated annual meeting of “‘ The Contributors to the! dowment: and to prevent these results, the increase of 
Asylum for the Relief of Persons Deprived of the Use| the charge to $250 per annum, is, in its judgment, need- 
of their Reason,” will be held on Fourth-day, the 15th| ful. Nor when this price is compared with the cost of 
of Third month, 1854, at 3 o’clock, p. M., at Arch street| very inferior means of Education in Seminaries to which 
meeting-house. | Friends’ children are sent, will it be deemed high. One 
Wituiam Berrie, Clerk. | hundred dollars per annum is not an unusual charge in 
oni | our cities, for Day-schools, and when to this is added the 
INDIAN CIVILIZATION. | cost of Boarding, it will equal the sum now proposed, 
| while the advantages offered by our School are much 


Wanted, a well qualified Friend and his wife to reside greater as regards health, morals, and literary culture. 








Religious Society.” 

The charge for Board and Tuition will, in Future, be 
$250 per annum, payable as follows :—$100 at the open- 
ing of the Summer Term ; $75 at the opening, and $75 
at the middle of the Winter Term. Payments to be 
made to Jonathan Richards, Superintendent, at the 
School, or to Isaiah Hacker, Treasurer, No. 112 South 
Third Street, Philadelphia. 

Applications should be addressed to the Secretary of 
the Board of Managers, stating the age of the Student, 
his previous studies, and whether or not he is a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends. 

Pamphlets containing the Rules, &c., will be forwarded 
to applicants. By direction of the Managers, 

CuaRLEs YARNALL, Secretary, 
No. 39 Market Street. 
Philad., Second Month 17, 1854. 


0 met 


MarRIED, on Fifth-day, the 2nd inst., at Arch street 
meeting-house, NatHanieL H. Brown, and Mary H., 
daughter of the late Joseph Walton, all of this city. 
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Diep, at his residence, in New Bedford, Mass., on the 
8th of Twelfth month, 1853, Jos Eppy, aged 75 years; 
a valuable member and elder of New Bedford Monthly 
Meeting. He was of an affectionate and amiable dispo- 
sition, and “united great diligence and integrity in his 
business, with a firmness of principle and consistency of 
practice, which rendered his Christian character attrac- 
tive, and his example worthy of being followed.—Being 
sound in the faith as always professed by Friends, and 
exemplary in the attendance of meetings both for wor- 
ship and discipline, and having experienced the sancti- 
fying power of Truth, he was well qualified for useful- 
ness in the church; diligently engaged in the affairs of 
it; and zealously concerned for the maintenance of good 
order, and the support of our Christian principles and 
testimonies, in their ancient purity.—His last illness 
was of several weeks’ continuance, and his bodily suf- 
ferings were at times very severe ; but he was preserved 
in patience and in entire resignation to the Divine will, 
manifesting a living engagement for the perfection of 


|the work of his own soul’s salvation, being frequently 


engaged in supplication on that account. He was also 
concerned for the best welfare of others; and to some 
who visited him, he was enabled to impart impressive 
council and instruction. His mind was evidently cen- 
tred on the Fountain of Divine Life; so that he had a 
| well-grounded hope of a happy immortality, saying, “I 
| know that I am frail, very frail, and liable to err; but I 
| have a hope that through the Saviour’s merits, my spirit 
| will be joined with the saints in light.”—Alluding at 
one time during his illness, to the trying state of things 
|in the Society, he said, “I feel it best for me to say, that 
|I have not for a moment doubted the correctness of the 
|course which I have taken, as regards being separated 





at Tunessassah; to be engaged in managing the farm, | Tl : a? . 

: ; faa ae, 1rough the liberality of a number of Friends, the 
belonging to the committee ot Philadelphia Y early Meet- | miecehatad iheene 6tthe Inatitulthe have recently een 
ing ; and other domestic concerns of the family. Also, | auch enlarged. With a view to place the School, in 


a suitable Friend to teach the school. - A ne heat Institut! ; 
Application may be made to Joseph Elkinton, No. these respects, on a par with the best Institutions in the 

377 South Second street, or Thomas Evans, No }g09 | Country, a sum amounting to more than twelve thou- 
pomnee a . spas | sand dollars has, within eighteen months, been contri- 


Arch street. | buted almost wholly by Friends in this vicinity. A 
Ai aad portion of this amount has been expended in the erec- 
CIRCULAR. |tion of an Observatory of admirable construction ; in 
The Managers of Haverford School, having decided to| which is placed an Equatorial Telescope, exceeding in 
raise the price for Board and Tuition, desire to present! power any in the State, and next to that in the National 
to its friends a brief statement of the reasons which, in| Observatory, at Washington; a new and highly finished 
their judgment, render the change unavoidable. | Astronomical Clock—a powerful Transit Instrument, and 


The enhanced value of nearly every article of neces-| Bond’s Magnetic Register, for the instantaneous record- 
sity, has so increased the ordinary expenditures, that, | ing of observations. These arrangements afford the 


| from those who have supported and circulated unsound 
| doctrines.” —Before the close he said, that “every cloud 
|was removed out of his way;” and that he “ felt the 
| blessed assurance, that his spirit would soon be permit- 
ted to enter through the gates into the celestial city ;” 
adding, “How comfortable,—how very comfortable!” 
and continued in this quiet, peaceful frame of mind, un- 
til his purified spirit passed away, as we doubt not, to 
an everlasting inheritance with the just of all genera- 
tions, whose robes have been washed and made white 
in the blood of the Lamb. 


——, at Concord, Delaware county, Pa., on the 10th 
of First month, 1854, Marcarert M., daughter of the late 
Samuel Trimble, in the 36th year of her age. 
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